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monsters in spirits and astrolabes and dried crocodiles,
and a puckered old curator explaining, describing,
moving among the medley, inscrutable, indefatigable,
apparently absorbed. The ghost of a half-smile warns
us that he may not be altogether serious, but we can
never be sure; and even when he suddenly throws the
gown of office aside to pour out the vials of his personal
indignation, or to tell us some fantastic tale, he gives
us no time to parley. Before our astonishment has
passed he has slipped into his fortress of folios, against
which we may batter at first in vain.

Assuredly Burton does not believe all he tells us;
certainly he believes a great deal. But how much, who
can say? His capacity for faith in things outside his
experience is large and accommodating. We do not
need the evidence of the horoscope which he had carved
on his tomb, or the legend which tells that he made
away with himself in order to die on his prognosticated
day, to know that he took astrology seriously; although
in his book he professes to have an open mind concern-
ing the influence of the planets upon human destiny,
the undertone of belief is audible. But he is prepared
to see astrology pass Into astronomy; the Copernican
revolution is quite acceptable to him; it sorts not only
with his skill in mathematics, but with his temperament.
clf it be so that the Earth is a Moon, then are we also
giddy, vertiginous, and lunatic within this sublunary
maze.' He believes in the sovereign virtue of precious
stones, or at least we may deduce belief from the fact
that he quotes all the authorities on the one side and
none on the other. He stands at the dividing line
between the age of superstition and the age of science;
for the nature of evidence (as it is called by the modems)
he cares nothing. Everything is admissible that has
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